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MEETING OF THE 
Agricultural Society of Virginia. 
OcrosBeER 19, 1818. 


Papers presented to the Agricultural Society, and-ordered| 
to be published by the Committee of Correspondence. 


THE NECESSITIES, COMPETENCY, AND PROFIT OF 
AGRICULTURE, BY COLONEL JOHN TAYLOR; 
PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY. 


However superfiuous it may seem to the learned, 
an inculcation of correct elementary ideas of Agricul- 
ture, will be highly useful to the ignorant. Even a pro- 
found geologist or a skilful chemist, if he is an agricul- 
turist, may derive some benefit from practical essays, re- 
ferring to the surface of the earth, and the visible course 
of vegetation. Milton makes an angel warn Adam 
against star-gazing, and Eve damned mankind by an in- 
temperate curivsity for unprofitabte knowledge. To 
be diverted from the use of warmth, by contemplating 
the sun, or from a thrifty cultivation of plants by pro- 
found researches after their food, would evince a dis- 
regard to these admonitions. By shooting our thoughts 
on the wings of imagination into the regions of ab- 
struse knowledge or equivocal conjecture, far beyond 
pressing necessities and immediate benefits, we should 
advance in the improvement of agriculture, as a student 
would advance ip arithmetic by beginning with algebra. 
An attempt to soar at a bound, to the summit of agri- 
cultural science, would retard a progress, step by step ; 
and by suffering our attention to be absorbed by the 
end, we should be seduced into a forgetfulness of the 
means, Whatever useful results may occasionally pro- 
ceed from profound inquiries into the arcana of agri- 
culture, it is not improper to moderate the disposition 
of the human mind for penetrating into obscurity, and 
discovering secrets; by shedding new light upon 
known truths, and soliciting a greater respect for ac- 
knowledged facts. Weare more pleased with being 
reminded of what we know, than with being instructed 
in that of which we are ignorant. Intellectual contem. 
plation is sometimes an obstacle to judicious exertion, 
and too often alluring, as an agreeable luxury, instead 
of being devoted to beneficial effects. New attitudes 
may recal us to a more careful consideration of old cer- 
tainties, and rouse us to efforts which lead to the bene- 
ficial employment of present time, and save us from the 
disappointment of distant anticipations. The food of 
plants, like that of man, is sufficiently known for gene- 
ral use ; they are nourished by rich earth, as men are 
by fat meat; and whatever benefits may ensue, in par- 
ticular cases, from abstruse prescriptions, yet an ex- 
change of the plainer suggestions of nature, for the 
conjectural diet of the most profound , physicians, 
would hardly add to the general health of either. Had 
we exhausted the obvious means for improving the state 
of our agriculture, and propelled it to the point of per- 
fection to which these can conduct it, imagination mght 
give itself the rein, dive into theories, and soar in spe- 
cwation ufter discovery—but where it now stands, we 
must start, before we can gain the station, which may 


eam R oEe by a deep reversal of a level surface; but that, which 

THE NECESSITIES OF AGRICULTURE. ws the a of narrow ridges, wili diminish the injury 

These are, fertility, tools, industry and houses./from too much heat, deepen the so: by a revolution be- 
Without fertility, tools are useless; without tools,/tween ridges and furrows, and adm‘ gradually of being 
industry must fail: without industry, fertility andivery deep, without exchanging a surface having some 
tools are unproductive ; and without houses, cropsifertility, for a substratum having none. 
are lost and stocks perish. A capacity in land to pro-| The efficacy of good ploughing towards fertilizing the 
duce something, does not satisfy an indispensable ne-|.47¢h, depends in a great degree upon embalming « 
cessity of agriculture. It must produce enough tolmass of vegetable matter below the surface, and thu: 
defray all the expenses of cultivation, to supply the pretecting it against the depredations of heat, mois 
inevitable wants of the labour employed on it, and tolture, and air, until its essence is caught and absorbed 
pay the taxes. If it produces less, the farmer must by the crop, instead of being evaporated into the at 
perish, or resort to some other mode of subsistence.|mosphere. Manure is vegetable matter, and of course 
Hunger, the loosest professor of moral rectitudes!yoocvtables are manure. By sowing grass seeds with 
must become his preceptor; and the poverty arising grain, we prepare a coadjutor for the plough, from 
from heartless attempts to gain subsistence, is hisi hich it derives its chief efficacy in fertilizing the 
last comforter. No refuge exists from a calamity, PrOlcarth ; and provide a copious supply of food for othe: 
duced with inflexible certainty by an insufficiency veretabies, which, like fish, subsist and fatten by eating 
in the soil, to supply him with necessaries, but tol.ach other, ‘ ” 
desert his home, to enlist under the banner of vice, 
or to improve his land. The insufficiency of a great 
number of farms in Virginia, to yield the bare neces- 
saries recited, must drmve many farmers to one of 
these remedies. The first is a voluntary banishment 
from our country and our friends; the second, a 
banishment from Heaven; and the third, an exertion 
of a strong, virtuous, and patriotic mind. The suc- 
cess of the last is certain, if we use the means placed 
by Providence within our reach. Land, in proportion 
to our numbers, abounds, nor are we less bountifully 
endowed with eran gee ya improvement, 
which carefully husbanded, and skilfully applied, will bhp es ’ 
save us from ‘alle or guilt, and beste a us sub.|™4n, and for fertilizing the earth, 
sistence and wealth. Such are the elementary principles for coming at thc 
These means are, manuring, good ploughing, grass first necessity of agriculture, which, if too simple fo: 
seeds sown with, or ‘upon small grain, and enclosing,/a country, wherein this science exists in practical pe. 
An opinion exists, that the common resources for ma-jfection, may yet be more suitable for our circumstances 
nuring are scanty, and unequal to the end of fertiliz-jthan the chemical experiments of Sir Humphry Davy 
ing a poor soil. This opinion is the offspring of a/himself. The vast portion of our lands deficient in fer 
want of industry or skill to collect or combine themttility, ought to be the object of solicitude ; and a mod 
with the other specified means.—The deity, far from within the reach of every farmer, for removing’ this 
committing an egregious blunder in balancing expen-|barrier to his prosperity, and destroyer of iis hopes, is 
diture and supply, has provided the latter amply forpreferable to a vain reliance upon gypsum, lime o1 
the encouragement and reward of industry. By abso.imarl, so generally unattainable ; or to curious inquiries 
lute sterility, nothing is produced, and, of course, after new discoveries, so frequently abortive. From an 
nothing is furnished for improvement; but what-\experience of many years, during the use of severa! 
ever be the degree of productiveness, it furnishes|hundred tons, I believe that even gypsum, the prince 
resources for improvement, which will exceed the/of mineral manures, whatever may be its temporary 
expenditure of the soil. By preserving every species effect, will have no lasting influence in fert lizing a farm, 
of litter, especially cornstalks, and applying it be-junless it is associated with the four specified means 
fore or about the commencement of fermentation ;| Then indeed, it becomes an ally, which will accelerate 
by penning every species of stock in summer, slightly|4 victory they are able to gain in its absence, but to 
littering their pens even with leaves or broom-straw,|Which gypsum is wholly incompetent without their as. 
and folding them on litter in winter; and by preserving sistance. ’ 
the manure arising from both means, from being wasted! This plain and practical mode of coming at the car- 
by premature putrescence or evaporation, a poor farm/dinal agricultural necessity, is not less adapted for feed- 
may be gradually improved, until it will yield in-ing the moral nature of man, than for supplying his 
ternal resources adequate to a copious annual ma-|physical wants. Hope, however liable to be mortified 
nuring of one seventh, at least, of its arable con-|by disappointment, or satiated by gratification, continues 
tents. to animate the human mind, and will for ever be the 
Such cultivation, as will produce both subsistence|best source of human happiness. A discovery, by 
and an improvement of the soil, is indispensable tojwhich it might be constantly enlivened, without 
any toleravle system of agriculture. On rich lands,/being discouraged by fruitless efforts; and constantly 
that which is bad, applied to a large space, or that'gratified, without being cloyed, would satisfy the ut- 


Enclosing vastly accelerates the process for fertilizing 
the soil, by increasing the quantity of vegetable matte: 
or manure to be consigned tothe plough. ‘To practise 
it successfully, however, it must be combined with some 
resource equivalent to the loss of the scanty pasturage, 
from which it excludes the emaciated cattle. Artificial 
grazing and hay meadows, of high cr low land isa re. 
source by which, whilst nineteen acres are manuring 
themselves without human toil, one may be made to 
produce more grass, than the whole twenty now do 
and stocks of every kind may be thus rendered infi 
nitely more valuable, both for furnishing subsistence tc 











suggest other resources, inspired by necessity, or de- 
rived from new circumstances. These considerations 
have suggested the propriety of treating of agricul- 
ture, in a state of infancy or of decay, rather than 

having arrived at a great degree of perfection; and of 
preferring an attempt to awaken the mind to a more 


which is good, applied to a small one, may yield sub-|most wish to which man can aspire, and disclose the 
sistence ; but a large space of poor land badly culti-utmost felicity, of which he is capable. Some approach 
vated, or a small one well cultivated are equally in-towards this moral longitude; is made by the farme: 
competent to the object. A multitude of farms inwho gradually enriches his land. Though fruition in 
Virginia, are so exhausted as to be unable to supply|creases, as he proceeds, it generates new hopes, anc 
the wants of their cultivators, the expenses of culti-|kindles new ardour; nor will he in fertilizing his land, 





attentive contemplation of what it knows, to adven- 
turing upon the more arduous task of bestowing re- 


vation, and the taxes. Good ploughing is an essential/during the longest life, have occasion, like a satiated 
ally of manuring, for redeeming their owners from ajconqueror, to weep, because he has nothing more to 


condite instructions, of which it may be unwilling tojstate of bondage; Not that kind of ploughing by’attain, 
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Tools are a necessity of agriculture, next to fer-juseful to society. The mischiefs of this opimon are 
lility. 1 will not assert, that the difference between ajvasUy aggravated by the consideration, that wealth 
water mill and a mortar for reducing corn to meal,/bestows an ability to exert industry with discretion, 
could be used as a just illustration of the differencejand to extend its benefits with most effect. A con- 
in effect between an excellent stock of agricu!tural/sciousness of charity or generosity, sometimes found- 
tools, and those now used in the state. But as | ad-jed in vanity, and often productive of evil, is the solace 
mit my own title to a share of the censure, I may say,/resorted to for the neglect of a virtue always pro- 
that our tools are extremely defective. Even Free-jductive of good. The rich, who bestow money, may 
born’s cast iron ploughs, of his largest size (a recentjpossibly nurture idleness, and never add to the 
invention) saves one half of the labour necessary|general stock of subsistence. A monkey, possessed 
tu do the same work, with those I used a few yearsiof a heap of guineas, might scatter the shining 
past, which were at least equal to the average of thejbaubles amongst his species; but one which by his 





ploughs used in the whole state. 


This immensejlabour should augment their food, would render them 


saving results in some measure, from the superiormore essential services. Where is the mighty merit 
facility with which they work, but chiefly from the/of giving money which we never earned; whether de- 
superior effect of the work itself, which renders thejrived from our ancestors, or obtained by the dice ; as 
customary repetitions, not only superfluous, but per-jan oblation to vanity or to fortune? Whether it shall 
nicious. These ploughs remove the necessity of re-jexcite the industry or feed the dissipation of the 
peated exposure to the sun and laceration of roots,jreceiver, is a matter of indifference to the giver, 


required by bad ploughs, and bestow a larger crop} 


when his object is either to gain popularity on earth, 


from diminished labour. The loss from bad ploughsjor to compound with Heaven, by purchasing for him- 
and from the deficiencies of other tools, weighs hea-|self an impunity for idleness, with the donation of 
vily upon private industry and national prosperity.jcasualty, or the virtuous labours of another. What- 
‘Yo exchange this silly debit for the gain arisingjever may be the motive for industry, its fruit is indivi- 
from good tools, would manifestly produce both ajdual and general good. A mere exchange of money 
private and public profit of double the loss. Myj\from hand to hand, creates nothing, and does not aug- 


unskilfulness in mechanism, and inexperience of the 


ment the national prosperity. Comfort, plenty, free- 


great variety of agricultural tools, compels me tojdom and virtue all spring from industry. The sur- 
regret an inability to display the vast importance ofj|plus of its labours bestows power, knowledge and 
this subject. But lam so thoroughly impressed with|morals upon a nation. Its loss would beget debility, 
it, by the inefficacy of most of the tools we possess,|cause the vices resulting from want, and lead to bar- 
and the total absence of many, undoubtedly, of great/barism. ‘The industrious man alone, can exercise 
value, that I believe a tool office, for effecting im-charity and liberality, from a principle, radically 
provements unclogged by monopoly, and collecting|founded in virtue and unalloyed by vanity. Unlike aj 


foreign models, which might be used with impunity, 
would be more useful than the 
inventions, 


broker, between an ancestor and a beggar, he gives 
atent office for newja portion of his own industry to advance the happi- 
A practical agricultural commissioner,|ness of others. Not seduced from honest duty, by 


whose duty it should be to collect and try agricul-jthe deceitful theory—“ that idleness compensates 
tural tools in use throughout the world, applicablejsociety for its vices, by giving employment to indus- 


to our circumstances, at the public expense ; and tojtry,” he feels that his i 


leness would produce an ir- 


inake annual experimental reports of their efficacy,jretrievable loss, incapable of being compensated by 
might be a great national benefit. Blinded perhaps byjhis extravagance, and sure to settle somewhere in the 
fervour, I do not discern that even this suggestion is garb of want and misery. If this reasoning did not 
extravagant or impracticable ; but one plainly prac-jconform to the general sense of mankind, the action 
ticable and not less beneficial to Virginia, may perof the caliph Motassem, who contributed his personal 
haps obtain more approbation. The imperfect statejlabour to advance the happiness of a poor man, by 
of our tools will be perceived every where, by mixingjassisting him to raise his cart out of the mire, would 
with the class of farmers, of inferior wealth, but of/not have been commemorated for ages, whilst all his 
high national importance, and much individual merit.jdonations of money have sunk into oblivion, The 
‘They have no means of travelling abroad to look forjtemporal punishments attached to a deficiency of in. 
them, and if they had, it would be better to findjdustry, prove that its nature is not neutral, and that 
ihem at home. Next in importance to arms for defend it caunot gain the rewards of virtue. No success in 
ing our country, should be instruments for culti-any science or employment useful to mankind, is ex- 
valing it; and the latter enhance the value of the|perienced without industry; and in that of agricul- 
former, in the degrees that they render the country|ture, its absence more certainly predicts calamity, 
more worthy of being defended. Next also, to im-jthan in any other. However skilful gentlemen farm- 
proving the soil, this object deserves the attention ofjers may be in theory, or however ingenious in conver- 
vur society, and the fitness of Richmond for effectingjsation, let them not beguile themselves into an opi- 
it, looks us full in the face.—Water, wood, iron, coal,jnion, that may dispense with this necessity of agricul- 
and a wide communication with the state, decide it}ture, and yet keep their estates. Without active ef- 
to be the proper place for the experiment; and withjforts to produce substantial effects, they resemble 
adequate funds, the society might awaken a degreejastronomers who should feed their vanity, and waste 
of individual enterprise, not liable to the inertness of|their lives in considering the nature of comets, and 
public undertakings, which might contribute largelyjcalculating eclipses, without regarding their sublunary 


towards diminishing a national misfortune; and be-jnecessities. 


lf productive industry was more pain- 


come a nest from which would issue broods for pro-|ful than laborious researches in the regions of theory ; 


pagating throughout the state, samples which might 
relieve us from it entirely, 
of the importance of tools, drafts of three, namely, a 


J 


if its solid fruits were too light to preponderate against 


As an humble illustration|the imaginary lading of the opposite scale; yet the in. 


justice of shrinking from our due share of the burden, 


plough for opening the furrow on a ridge for plant-jand of subsisting by accumulating its weight upon the 
ing corn by a string, a skimmer and a pronged hoe,|shoulders of others, is still to be compared with the 
are herewith forwarded. They are very simple in-honesty of contributing our active efforts to the social 
struments, and yet by the first, the corn groundjtreasury, and the beneficence of lightening the incum- 
receives a valuable working when it is planted ; by the/brances of existence. 


second, one third of the labour formerly applied to 
its cultivation is saved ; and by the third, at least half 
of that usually applied to raising and scattering 
manure, 





An election between the arts of employing or ofjnational policy in regard to agriculture. 
patronage on account of 


killing time; between fleeing from the miseries o 
idleness to the pleasures of industry, or to an uneasy 
restlessness and vicious habits, would seem to present 


Industry is the third necessity of a prosperousjno difficulty, and to suggest no hesitation ; and by this 
state of agriculture. The high authority which hasjelection the fate of agriculture in Virginia must be 
declared, “that idleness is the root of evil,” decidesidecided. 


that industry is the root of good. Yet it unfortunately 


The remaining necessity of agriculture to be notic- 


happens, that wealth is too often considered, as dis-jed, is the want of houses for the comfort of man, 
charging us from an obligation, a compliance with 
which is necessary, to render us happy ourselves and 


the security of crops, and the preservation of beasts. : . 1 
Che process from hollow trees to caverns, and fromistate of society, to its capacity for discharging its 


== = 
caverns to cabins, ought to impair farther views, 
and to eradicate out of free and civilized countries, 
vestiges by which savages are designated. Yet the 
habitations of freemen as well of slaves, remain in 
a multitude of cases both insufficient for comfort 
and for health. They are therefore deserted without 


into the mind, because nothing worth retaining is 
surrendered, and no evil not already endured is an- 
ticipated. Whilst men suffer, beasts perish in mul- 
titudes for want of a protection against the severities 
of the winter, which their involuntary domestication 
gives them a mght to expect, and which it is the inte- 
rest of their owners to bestow. But the loss of crops 
is yet a greater evil arising from this deficiency. In 
the articles of small grain, fodder and hay, it is so 


enormous, that when computed from some extent of 


observation, the conclusion, that it amounts annually 
to twenty-five per centum, seems within the fact. 
When it falls upon individuals who make no profit, it 
often crushes them; and when it is deducted from pro. 
fit, it impoverishes those classes of society which are 
not agricultural. This will be demonstrated by the 
following considerations. 

The competency of agriculture, in this country es- 
pecially, is a phrase of infinitely greater scope, than 
would be conceived without an attentive examination. 
its duties, like the duties of moral rectitude, spread 
from the narrow circle of providing sustenance for 
one man or one family, into a wide expanse, created 
by the obligations arising from society, and the in- 
ierests interwoven with national prosperity. In the 
United States, the responsibility of agriculture does 
not stop at food for all eaters. It extends to the sup- 
port of government, to the encouragement of com- 
merce, to the sustenance of the learned professions, 
to the introduction of the fine arts, and to the support 
of the more useful mechanical employments. This 
responsibility, the sponsor for knowledge, for good 
manners, for liberty, and for national power, consti- 
tutes a demand upon agriculture, which must be 
paid, to win and combine blessings, in which, if she 
is wise, she will largely participate. Being the source 
from which all classes, and particularly the numerous 
family of the nati consumere fruges, must derive their 
subsistence and prosperity; all classes have a deep 
interest in rendering it more copious, because the 
success of each must expand with its growth, and 
contract with its decline. Its exuberance cannot 
like an exuberant treasury, or a pecuniary specula- 
tion, be monopolised by idleness or corruption, but 
must be diffused to excite industry, and nourish vir- 
tue, Whatever shall cripple its capacity for render- 
ing to society, services, in comparison with which, 
even those of the hero and the patriot become dimin- 
utive, ought to be avoided by every wise politician 
with care, and resisted by all who understand their 
own interest, with firmness. Every stab given to 
agriculture. reacises their own vitals; and every folly 
by which she is injured, must be expiated by their 
own suffering. Where then, can be found a differ- 
enee of interests between agriculture and the? other 
useful occupations of society, when their prosperity 
must result from hers, and she can only reap the bles- 
sings of a well organized social state, by Fraction J 
forthem? As agriculture is not an isolated interest, 
like a political project or a fraudulent artifice, capable 
of being dissevered from the body politic, without 
producing its death; rendering it less productive by 


avarice or ambition, however plausible, must gradu- 
ally produce the impoverishment they promise to pre- 
vent, and prevent the common good they promise to 
produce. A common interest ought to suggest the 
As it is 
worthy of a universai 
the universal benefit, every intelligent individual, 
however distantly removed from its labours, may 
perceive the strongest motives, for exerting his re- 
publican influence, and uniting with agricultural so- 
cielies, to increase a profit, by which his own prospe- 
nity must be graduated. In a scale combining agri- 
culture with its effects, barbarism stands opposite 
to its utmost incompetency; and the most perfect 





regret, and a pernicious wandering habit infuses itself 


measures, however honest, or by the dexterities of 
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vanous duties ; and between these extremities, lie the|der of chymistry, into the harbour of opulence. 


several correspondencies inseparably linked, com-jmean not to decry t 
pounded of accessions of competency and advances|vering new sails for accel 
To what object more glori-linsist upont 
ing storms, be ; 
after new discoveries. 


towards social happiness. 
ous, can the powers of the mind and of the purse be 


directed, than to one which with oracular certainty, theory, 
be pleasing, 
may be admirable ; 
young bird, just as its down be 


deals out happiness or misery in extremes, and in all 
the intermediate gradations ? In considering the com- 
petency of agriculture, we have seen that its profit and 
benefit to society, must begin and proceed together ; 
must exist or perish together; and that neither can 
contract or expand without a strict concomitancy of| 
fate. Hence results a demonstration that any policy is 
erroneous, by which the profit of agriculture is dimin- 
ished, to foster a personal or local interest. As agri- 
culture is a national property, such a policy is simply 
that of a farmer, who should starve some of his family, 
for the sake of poisoning a few with ice cream and syl- 


tants one great family, in which those who work the 


ly acquir 
accomplis 
accomplishment of many 
importance. 
labub. As our country is one great farm, and its inhabi- terprising individual, for seve 


Iguarantee success, both by enforcible stipulations and 


he labours of the learned in disco-|private interest. 
erating the voyage, but only to 


The universal range of the benefits diffused by agri 


he necessity of fitting the ship for withstand-jculture was adverted to for the purpose of soliciting an 


fore she is launched into an ocean offeffectual patronage for the efforts of the society, by the 
A beautiful feather mayleloquence of self-interest, and the prayers of national 


and the entire plumage of a beautiful bird|prosperity; A conviction that national prosperity and 


but a fine feather stuck into thejindividual comfort, can only flow from its competency, 
gins to spring, might re-|would unite even an oppressive government and avari- 
tard its growth to maturity, and become a deterring|cious confederacies, in the policy of increasing the pro 
example. 
Among the necessities of agriculture, 


fit of agriculture, however they might differ about its 


tools occupyjdistribution ; what then must be its influence on a go. 
the second place, and their improvement is recommend.jvernment which loves the people, and subsists to ad 
ed with solicitude, because if the society should happi-|vance their happiness? A policy calculated to diminish 
e pecuniary means adequate to the object, its|the profit of agriculture, would be precisely equivalen‘ 
hment is evidently more attainable than thejto a project for preventing the accumulation of rain 
other objects of infinitely lessjinvariably distilled in refreshing showers over the earth 


A large sum loaned to a capable and en-jAgriculture without rain, would flourish as all othe: 


ral years ,without interest,loccupations of society would, without agricultura! 
under conditions insuring the erection of the works,/profit. The staple occupations upon which all others 





least receive the greatest share of the profit, those who and securing the re-payment of the principle, mightlare engrafted must flourish, or the scions will dwinled 


are not farmers have a deeper interest for increasing 
the profit of agriculture, than the farmer himself; be- 
cause his subsistence must precede theirs, and theirs 
can only be supplied from his surplus. The larger this 
surplus the greater will be their gain, An expectation 
therefore of benefiting the other classes of society, by 
laws tending to diminish agricultural profit though they 
may have a personal or local effect upon some partial 
selection, must be injurious to the rest of the family.— 
Agricultural profit being the aliment of the whole fami- 
ly, every member of it except the patronised, loses a 
portion of his share by its diminution; and every par- 
tiality to a co-heir, inflicts the injustice in some degree, 
suffered by those beggared to enrich one, under the 
policy of primogeniture. 

To illustrate these opinions, I shall refer to the two 
cases of taxing iron and barns. An enhanced price of 
iron during embargoes and wars, has constantly sug- 
gested a degree of economy in its use, from whence has 
resulted bad agricultural tools to a vast extent. This 
generates habits of long duration and hard to eradicate. 
Bad tools impoverish the soil, diminish crops, and 
check or obliterate improved modes of cultivation.— 
‘The poorest farms require the best tools, but as they 
also require the greatest economy, the evil becomes 
aggravated by a necessity for submitting to it : and re- 
trogradation ensues, where an advance in improve- 
ment is most needed. Whether the price of iron is 
enhanced by war, embargoes, or taxation, this effect 
will be commensurate with the extent of such enhance- 
ment. In the same mode the taxation of barns operates. 
It prevents to a great extent the erection of houses for 
the preservation of that portion of the profit of agricul- 
ture, upon which the prosperity of the other classes of 
society depends. The frugality in iron diminishes crops, 
the frugality in houses loses them. Whatever is lost by 
bad tools, or want of houses, comes out of the surplus] 
upon which all other classes must subsist. The loss 
falls almost exclusively upon them, as the farmer must 
first live upon what he can save. If there is good 
ground for computing the loss from bad tools and want 
of houses, at twenty five per centum of the crops, how 
erroneous must be the arithmetic which adopts a loss 
so enormous, for the sake of acquiring a pittance so in- 
considerable, as that which is produced by taxing iron 
and barns? And how miserable the policy of other 
classes of society, which is unable to jm that the 
endowment of some few individuals with this pittance, 
inflicts an enormous loss upon themselves? Other in- 
stances of this political arithmetic are omitted, as being 
less evident, though founded in the same principles ; 
and because it is sufficient merely to suggest the subject 
in a country abounding with patriots, more able to ex- 
plain it. 

One intention of this essay is, to impress the error of 
beginning at the wrong end to improve our agriculture. 
It would be premature to wander away from its primary 
necessities after some brilliant discovery, before we have 
established a sound foundation for beautiful superstruc- 
tures ; and would be probably nearly as useless as the 
compass to the hull of a ship without rigging. Fertility, 
tools, industry and houses, cited to illustrate this inten- 
tion, are indispensable portions of the tackle, by which 





agriculture must prepare for being steered by the rud- 


9 


No. 3. 


1 forked Hoe. 


0 
A Skimmer or Plough for weeding Corn. 


1 trowel-hoed Plough for opening water furrows. 
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The Farmer and Land-Steward’s Assistant ; or, a Speci-or manufacturer ; and, from the very nature of his 


Lxplanation of the foregoing Cuts. 
No. 1. 
aa Aniron bar 14 inch wide, and 1 inch thick. 
At one end an eye for the helve, at the other a duck’s 


men of Farm Book-keeping ; exhibiting, in a concisebusiness, it becomes difficult rhaps impossibl 

and simple Form, the Transactions in the Arable Graz- separate the transactions which sane’ hohe - 

ing, and Woodland Departments ; a General Account each of these characters: and, besides this, much of 
; ; ,» be 


dill, 25 inches long, having a small crook at the junc-| 9, each Department. The whole selected from the 

tion of the wings next the eye, to raise the eye two} Books of real business which have for many years been 

inches, that it may not drag on the ground. kept in the same form by the Author. By Joun Martuer, 
456 The outer edves of the wings, to be 26 inches! Castle-Hill, Carse of Gowrie. Dundee, 1819, 


of Cash, and an Accownt of Charge and Discharge u his produce, which he consumes on his farm, has no 
uniform marketable value, and if entered like a mer- 
chant’s account, under the heads of Dr. and Cr. must 
have a value set on it somewhat arbitrarily. This 





apart. It is about eight years since we endeavoured tojvalue, too, ought to be higher or lower, not merely 
ccc cece The cutting edges of the wings, to be\draw the attention of our readers to the importance|according tothe quantity and quality of the preduce, 
on a level with the lowest part of the bar. of a simple and correct System of Book-keeping,|but also according to its comparative scarcity or abun- 
ddd. ddd The upper edges of the wings to beladapted to the use of Farmers; with what success,|dance in differant seasons. Owing to a difference in 
three inches higher than the lower edges. The|we have no means of knowing. Since that time, andjthe seasons, also, the prime cost of articles which 
wings are to be mde rounding to increase the ease/indeed before, there has been no want of Forms, pub-|have an ascertained marketable value, such as wheat 
with which the earth falls over them. lished under the name of Farmers’ Account Books,|and other kinds of corn, will vary considerably : the 
eH eH Length of wings, 20 inches. |sufficiently minute perhaps, but probably too compli-quantity may be less, while the expense of obtain- 
ff Width of wings, 5 inches, The lower edgesicated, as well as expensive, for general use, andjing it is the same ; or the expense may be increas- 
of the wingsto be sharp, and had best be steeled. |which have been therefore chiefly confined, we sus-ed, by wet and ‘otherwise or unfavourable seasons, 


The depth ot its work is reguiated by the traces. ipect, to gentlemen’s stewards and bailiffs, with whom) while the quantity is the same. 


Far preferable to the harrow as a weeding plough.jit isa matter of necessity to exhibit a view of their, It may be useful at any rate, though not always 
it is drawn by one horse or one ox. iproceedings to their employers. The results afford-|worth the labour of reducing to practice, to keep in 
No, 2. led by these methods of book-keeping, are also, gene-|view such questions as we have adverted to. Upona 

aH Length of the hoe, 20 inches—a d Length of rally speaking, confined to an account of outlays andjlarge scale of farming, under a lease of twenty years 
the eye, 5 inches. receipts, and donot present a satisfactory solution'or more, the necessary labour, we think, would be 
ce Width of the hoe, 16 inches—Hce He Theiof several questions, which it is of importance to a'exceedingly well bestowed. The accounts that it 
cutting edges of the hoe, 18 inches long. The edgesifarmer, upon an extensive scale of business, to see might be necessary to keep with this view, would 
are to be near two inches lower than the centre Hd ;'clearly stated and correctly resolved. All that seems\perhaps be advantageously classed into ‘Two Parts: 
so that the eye may stand that distance above the'to be thought necessary is, an account of the cash re-jof which the first would contain all that is now com- 
earth, so as not to drag in it, and also to cause theiceived and paid away, and of the debts and credits of,monly exhibited in farm-accounts, and the second 
under part of the plough to be hollow for the same|the concern ; so that the balance between these men|those subsidiary and less perfect entries which seem 
reason, and their employers may be ascertained periodically :required to give a farmer a correct view of his con- 
Hé The point of the coulter, 8 inches—The coul- And this purpose is usually obtained by a sort of em-cerns. We wouldjby no means recommend, that sums 
ter isin a line with the eye. H f the length of the|pirical method of entering the particular sums,/estimated somewhat arbitrarily, for straw, dung, 
coulter, 22 inches. without such classification or arrangement as would &c. or generally all the articles of home growth con- 
He The lower part of the coulter, 12 inches long,|be required to show the profit or loss on each depart-sumed on the farm, should be mixed with actual pay- 
with the cutting edge ggg. The ce. ker is fixed at{ment, and on every article of each department.—|ments or receipts. Such an intermixture could not 
the end ef the plough by a tenant and mortice—The|Even where a subdivision of the accounts is made, as/fail to lead to some degree of confusion or uncertainty 
former on the end of the plough, the latter in thejinto Corn-lands, Grazing-lands, the Dairy, &c. thejas to the amount of the real profit or loss on the whole 
head of the coulter. ¢s Width of the upper end of|transactions under each of these heads are commonly,concern. To separate them would also have this ad- 
the coulter, 2 inches, of the cutting part three. all brought together, without any discrimination tovantage, that if it was found inconvenient to proceed 
aK aK Mould-boards—Length 18 inches, width 9/show from what particular fields, or species of grain,/with the latter description of accounts, they might 
inches. K K Width between the mould-boards, 20/°T descriptions of live stock, the profit or loss onjbe given up, without occasioning any alteration in 
inches. In the eye is fixed a wooden helve to which|¢2ch departmentarises ; and still less can it be known|the certainly more important record exhibited under 














the mould-boards are nailed. ‘The upper end of the|{fom these accounts, what particular rotation of crops Part First. 


coulter ismade fastin the beam. iA pin one inch 
diameter iet into the mould-boards and wedged, to 
keep them from being pressed together. It is the 
best plough I have tried for opening water furrows, 
to be drawn by two or more horses. The deeper 








is the most advantageous ; whether it is most pro- 


According to this method, we would have a Day- 
fitable to breed, rear, and fatten stock, or to carry|book and Leger, under Part first, from which should 


on only one or two of these branches ; besides seve-jbe seen the daily operations on the farm, and the 


ral other matters, upon which the success of a far-|transactions connected with it; with inventories of 
mer materially depends. stock, crop, and implements, once a year or oftener. 








Nothing can show more clearly the imperfect man-/In - leger Gave might, as gfe Fer cacy - be both 
in i 5 » soil. i ‘ ner in which farm accounts are generally kept, thanjreal and personal accounts. Under Corn, for exam- 
Se alited wie the plough te pee ved siont dale be the offer lately made by the Board of Kavicutase of|ple, there would be placed, on the Debit side, the 
2 inches long, 6 wide and 6 apart. ‘Then it is drawn\? considerable premium to the person who shouldjseed, labour, and, generally, the whole expenditure 
by two horses. and workson the top of the ridge or|!@y before them a correct method of keeping accountsjincurred in raising it, including the interest of capi- 
Set. to which the exterior moukd-hoards give a wide|t2ken from real business : a premium which, as farjtal ; and, on the Credit side, the quantity of the pro. 
dressing whilst the interior make the furrow narrow/2S We know, has not yet been awarded, or perhapsjduce and its value, whether used for seed, paid to ser- 
at bottom. in which the corn is dropt b : not even claimed. We will venture to say, that/vants, consumed in the family, or employed in feed- 
, i y a string and . \ - : 
covered with the foot. there is not one farmer among a hundred, even con-jing horses and other kinds of live stock, as well at 
No. 3 fining the number to such of the class_as have had/what was actually sold. The balance on this account 
> the benefit of a good education, who can show, from/would thus show the profit or loss on corn—or at 
a 6 Length of the hoe, 19 inches—a@o Length oftheir books, what is the expense of raising an acrejleast on the tillage lands ey as, if it was 
the eye, 3 inches—c d Width below the eye, one andior a quarter of wheat and other kinds of grain on|found inconvenient to separate the labour and other 
one tenth of an inch ~é /Size of prongs seven tenthsitheir farms, or the prime cost of a stone of beef orjexpenses of corn from those incurred for turnips, 
of an inch square. The centre prong from the eyejmutton ; or what any particular field has paid them/potatoes, and other green or fallow crops, the value 
and the external prongs from the bend gradually di-ifor a series of years, under a variety of crops. of these crops would have to be placed, on the Credit 
minished towards their points. The eye beginning} J would be still more hopeless to expect, that thelside, along with that of the corn. In case of turnips 
to bend between the points ¢ d, form an angle of 45/returns from capital laid out, not in such a way as tojor other crops consumed by the farmer’s own stock, 
be returned with its profits within the year, but injthe value might be somewhat arbitrary; and they 
the more durable improvement of the soil itself,/should therefore be placed by themselves, or the esti- 
should be exhibited in their books. And yet few\mated price might stand in an inner column. By 









these furrows are mace, the more efficacious they are 


degrees with the plane of the prongs. 
tis far preferable to the horizontal pitch fork for 
raising anc scattering manure. It is also an excel- 


lent garden hoe, things certainly can be of more importance to a far. 
mer; than to ascertain whether a sum so expended, 


[We have on several occasions endeavoured to draw/# thousand pounds, for instance, on lime, drainage, 








similar accounts, the profit or loss on live stock, 
generally, might easily be ascertained: and it is 
scarcely necessary to mention, that the personal ac- 






the attention of our readers to the utilitv, and in-(&c. has increased the produce of the land so much,jcounts should exhibit a correct view of the debt and 
deed necessity of correct and detailed accounts of|#s to replace that sum, with a profit, before the endjcredit of every one with whom the farmer has any 
farming : we are glad to see that the subject has|of his lease. dealing, even with his day-labourers. 
attracted the attention, and been reduced to a sim-| Itis not to be denied, however, that it is amuch| In this general view of his affairs, any sum that 
ple system by an intelligent farmer of Scotland—|more difficult matter to attain any thing like accura-|might be expended on the improvement of his farm 
we recommend to perusal the following review taken|cy in these and other points, than ip the transactions|might be converted into an annuity of such an amount 
from “ The Farmers Magazine,” for May, 1820; alof a merchant. One reason—perhaps the principalias would suffice to replace that sum, with its profits, 
Periodical work exclusively devoted to Agriculture|/reason—seems to be, that a farmer unites in himself before the end of the lease ; and such annuity would 
and Rural Affairs, published quarterly in Edinburg :}|two different characters; he not only buys and sells|fall to be added to the rent. Strictly speaking, the 
Edit. Amer. Far." |like the merchant, but is at the same time a produceriprice of horses and implements, which require to be 
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replaced in a few years, should also be converted into 
an annuity ; but except that of a threshing machine 
an article of considerable value, perhaps such a degree 
of accuracy is not very easily attained, and hardly 
worth the trouble of attempting: as the inventories 
taken at different periods may sb.w the decrease in the 
value of the horses and imple~uents, or what is lost by 
their tear and wear, better than a previous estimate, 
founded on their probable duration ; and this decrease, 
if thought necessary, may be added periodically to the 
general debit of the farm. ; 

From this Part First, it would be easy to form an 
annual abstract, which should show, in a few lines, 
the profit or loss on that portion of a farm which is 
kept in tillage, and the expense and produce per 
acre; and also the profit or loss on live stock, or 
yather the difference between the price at which they 
were bought, and at which they were sold. To make 
out the real profit or loss under this department, the 
extent and quality of their pastures, and the quantity 
of the other kinds of food consumed by them, and 
the expense incurred for them in labour, &e. would 
have to be taken into account. The difference be- 
tween the sums at their account in the ledger, or be- 
tween what they were bought for and what they sold 
for, would be the sum received for keeping them, or 
for the pastures and other food they consumed, and 
the expense of feeding them ; and it would be easy, 
on comparing the acreable profit of those pastures, 
ke. With that of the corn lands, to ascertain generally 
whether tillage or grazing was the more profitable em- 
ployment of the land. This could not, however, be as- 
certained with all the certainty that might be wished ; 
because, though the pastures might appear to pay less 
than the corn land, yet in that state they might actual- 
ly be kept for a time with greater advantage than in 
corn, inasmuch as the soil might be improving in its 
future productiveness when brought into tillage. 
Whether the stock was bought, as we have here sup- 
posed, or bred upon the farm, would not make any 
difference ; though, in the latter case, we would have 
the estimated price of them, as has been already ob- 
served with regard to turnips, &c. kept separate from 
the other money columns. 

But whether it might be thought expedient or not 
to separate the tillage and pasture lands, or the crops 
produced annually, from those that continue in the 
ground for several years, such as cultivated or natur- 
al herbage, there can be but one opinion as to the ex- 
pediency of ascertaining, with perfect accuracy, the 
outlays and receipts, the debits and credits, and, by 
means of inventories, the stock, crop and implements 
on hand at different periods, at least once a year ; and 
from these to exhibit a pretty exact, though a general 
view, of the profit or loss of the whole concern, This 
is nearly all that Mr. Mather proposes to do, as we 
shall see immediately ; and his method is so easy, that 
any one moderately skilled in common arthmetic can 
find no difficulty in adopting it. 

As to what we would call Part Second, we have 
hardly room to say a few words. The object of it 
would be, to furnish answers to the following questions. 

1, What crop—wheat, barley, &c. do you find most 
profitable on your particular farm ? 

2. What rotation of crops—alternate white and 
green crops, or two or more years pasturage of the 
land sown to grass before being ploughed ;—or, in the 
case of clay soils, whether a course of four years, or of 
six years &c, ? 

3. Whether your corn land, or the land employed in 
feeding live stock, yields the greatest profit ; and what 
kinds and sub-spices or varieties of live stock, pay best 
for the food they consume ? 

4. What is the expense and produce, and the pro- 
fit or loss, on the different fields or soils of your farm ? 

These questions, and others to which they lead, 
are evidently important ; nor does it appear difficult 
to frame a series of accounts in such a manner as to 
give the answers sufficiently near the truth for every 
useful purpose. A Day-book, such as ought to be 
kept at any rate, if sufficiently comprebensive and 


pense incurred on it; and Creditor for the produce 1t 
yields, whether it be an annual crop or pasture, In the 
latter case, the time for which a specified number of 
sheep or cattle were kept on it, must be entered in the 
first place ; and the general profits of the stock, ascer- 
tained afterwards, would fall to be divided between 
this and any other fields, of which that stock consumed 
the produce. 

But it is our purpose at present to make Mr. Ma- 
ther’s method of Book-keeping known to our readers. 

The first is the Day-Book, which begins with an In- 
ventory and Valuation of Stock under the following 
divisions—1. Furniture, &c. or Implements. 2. 
Grain ; Potatoes and Yams, and Hay and Oatmeal.— 
3. Live Stock, Horses, Milch Cows and other Cattle, 
Swine and Sheep... And, lastly, Unthreshed Corns, 
to which the quantity or value is notaffixed. This 
book is not, however, confined to the arable farm, but 
contains the transactions under the three different de- 
partments to be afterwards mentioned. After this, 
the entries are made in the usual way, according to 
the date of the transactions. With a view to the 
purpose we have adverted to, these entries are not 
sufficiently minute; the Day-book contains no record 


grain are entered, without mentioning the fields on 
which it grew, &c. Besides this, we should have 
thought it of some importance to have prefixed, along 
with the Inventory, a short view of the farm, mention- 
ing the state of every field, or what was its last crop, 


not know even the extentofit. The book begins with 
the 22d November ; and if any wheat was sown at that 
time, the seed and labour, and, if after fallow, the pre- 
ceding year’s rent of the land, should have appeared in 
the Inventory itself, 

The next is the Cash-Book, which also embraces all 
the three departments, and contains the sums received 
and paid, according to their dates, but without refer- 
ence to either the Day-book or Ledger. Many of the 
sums on the credit side, including all those paid for la- 
bour, tradesmen’s accounts, *c. have not been previous- 
ly entered in the Day-book ; and here, as in the Day- 
book itself, the sums received for corn and other pro- 
duce are entered generally, or without any notice of the 
fields from which they were obtained. 


account is, ‘ Farm Furniture and Labouring Utensils ;” 
on the Debit side of which under the date of 22d No- 
vember, 1816, stand the articles and their value, as 
prefixed to the Day-book ; and on the Credit side, 
under the date of 22d of November, 1817, the same 
articles, and their value at this last period, and the 
two sides, are balanced by a sum to cover the de- 
crease of their value during the year. The Horses’ 
account is balanced by a similar loss, and the Cattle 
and Swine accounts by a profit. On the Debit side of 
the Butter is the quantity churned at different times, 
and on the credit the quantity sold : of which, and of 
its price, a particular account is subjoined, and also 
of butter salted and of cheese sold. This last, by 
the by, as well as some other accounts, has no corres- 
ponding entry on the Debit side; and in regard to 
both the Butter and Cheese accounts, and also Milk 
sold, if there was any, we think it would have been 
quite as methodical to have placed them under the 
head of the Cows; or, at least, the cows from which 
these articles were obtained, should have been particu- 
larly mentioned, and the quantity of milk they yielded, 

Mr. Mather seems to consider these accounts as 
forming a separate branch or division of the Ledger; 
for, aftera blank page, he returns to the Inventory 
for the corn, &c. thrashed and unthrashed in Novem- 
ber, 1816, adding the unthrashed corn in November 
1817; and then the regular Ledger accounts are re- 
sumed, beginning with Wheat, and following with 
the other kinds of Corn, Potatoes, Grass-seeds, Lime, 
Tares, Hay, &c. It seems a strange oversight that 
Potatoes are not credited with any sold: though 
there is a separate account of Potatoes sold to a consi- 
derable amount. Of the sheep on the farm, as shown 





also minute in its details, would afford the materials 


in the Inventory in November, 1816, and of their Wool, 


wanted ; along with a Field-book, in which every field/there is no entry whatever in this part of the Ledger ; 


should have a separate portion allotted to it; and|though 


a separate account is found for this stock after 


appear as Debtor for the seed, labour, and other ex-|one which bears the title of 





e 
In the Ledger, which is the nextin order, the first 


‘An Account of Cuarce and Uiscaaneée,’ 
which contains the receipts and outlays on account of 
the Arable Farm alone; the same, so far as they go, 


with the Cash-book. But here these articles are ar- 
ranged under separate heads; and this branch is clos- 
ed with a Profit and Less account; of some of the 
articles on both sides of which, we can make nothing 
They do not appear to agree with the balances in the 
Ledger ; and like the rest of this Account of Charge 
and Discharge, it contains no reference to either the 
Day-book, Cash-book, or Ledger. 

We have already noticed tiie Sheep account, which, 
with Black Cattle, and Pastures let, form a separate 
branch under the head of Pastures: all the preceding 
accounts in the Ledger belonging to the arable farm 


exclusively. The Sheep accounts seem to be stated 
with much neatness and accuracy, showing the num- 
ber of every description of that stock. And this is 


followed by an Account of Charge and Discharge for 
this Pasture department, similar to that already noticed 
which is subjoined to the arable farm ; but without 
any Profit and Loss accouit. 

The Woods, Plantations, &c. form a third depart 
ment ; of which the first account shows, on the one 


of the labour performed: the thrashing and sales of/side, the account of Sales; and on the other, the Cash 


received ; the Outlays appearing only in the Charge and 
Discharge Account; which completes this like the two 
former departments. 

A general account of Charge and Discharge for all 
these three departments, under the several heads of 


and what was to be its next ; but instead of this, we do|* Farm, Pastures and Park, and Plantations and Es- 


tate,’ is subjoined, and may be said to complete the se- 
ties of accounts. All the sums that appear in the Cash- 
book arehere brought together. But, as we have al 
ready noticed, in the case of the Pasture department, 
there is still no Profit and Loss account either for that 
or the Plantations. 

The work concludes with a‘ Time-Baok,’ exhibit- 
ing a form for entering the employment of the yearly 
servants and day-labourers, and their rate of wages ; 
and a ‘ Weekly Report,’ containing a similar form ; 
and one for entering ‘Sundry Occurrences,’ Both 
these forms are too limited for being useful, as they 
do not seem well calculated for showing the kind of 
— performed, nor the fields on which it is perform- 


It will be seen from our preceding remarks, and 
the incidental notices given in the course of this 
slight examination, that we by no means think this a 
perfect system We might object to the valuation of 
the Live and Dead Stock; not because it is inaccurate, 
but because it is necessarily in some degree arbitra- 
ry ; and therefore, the sums should not have been 
blended with real payments and receipts, but kept 
always separate ;—to the want of a distinct view of 
the extent of the concern, and the mode of cropping 
the arable farm,—of references from each of the books 
to the others,—and, above all, of an accurate Profit 
and Loss account under each department. It would 
have been also satisfactory to have had a view of the 
capital employed, upon the arable ferm at least, with 
some notice of the rent that might be got for it from 
a tenant: But, at any rate, not to ask too-much, we 
should certainly have seen the extent of land under 
the several crops, and their produce per acre, and 
also the expense of obtaining it. This produce and 
expense cannot be known from the Charge and Dis- 
charge account, which is confined merely to the cash 


received and paid, and does not show the full wages 
of the labourers—oatmeal, &c.—nor the value of the 
corn and other food giver) to the horses—nor even 


that of the seed when it is tie produce of the farm 


itself. Notwithstanding all this, however, we sin- 
cerely agree with the author, that his work ‘ may be 
‘useful to a very numerous and meritorious class of 


his countrymen,’ and, as such, we earnestly recom- 
mend it to their attentive perusal, 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
BLUE THISTLE. 
In all good farming the destruction of nox- 


ious weeds, is a consideration of the very first 
importance. If we expect good crops, all com- 
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petition should if possible, be prevented. The 
grain sowed to meet our wishes, and our inter- 
est should monopolize all the surface of the soil, 
all its internal strength : to effect which, vegeta- 
tion of every description, except the crop sow- 
ed, should be prevented, the ground loosened by 
deep ploughing, and wel! pulverized by repeat- 
ed harrowing. To attain these desirable objects, 
we have sometimes many difficulties to encoun- 
ter ; to surmount or lessen which ought to be the 
unceasing aim of all common brethren of the 
plough. In this neighbourhood we have a weed 
of biennial growth, called, “ Blue Thistle,” every 
effort to eradicate which, has hitherto proved 
unavailing. Wherever it once gets well taken, 
without the land be well fallowed early in the 
spring and crop ploughed, after harvest, the 
chance for a crop of ny kind of small grain, 
would be a poor one ; and even with all this ex- 
tra cultivation, it is sure to prove considerably 
injurious. To Indian corn it is harmless; but to 
wheat, sowed between the rows in the common! 
way, without taking the corn off, stalk and all, 
and flushing the land, it is very destructive. Ha- 
ving a very long tap root, and growing vigorous-; 
ly upon all soils, no matter how poor it is believ-; 
ed to be an improver; and could we say to it as) 


| 


we cam to clover “ thus long shalt thou grow, 
and no longer,” it would be a valuable, a desira-| 
ble plant. But this is far from being the case.| 
The tables are completely turned. Could the 
Thistle be endued with the power of speech, with 
a sarcastic smile, itmight without the least devia- 
tion from truth, proclaim to man, nay, to nearly 
the whole animal and vegetable creation, in 
the emphatic language of Scottish defiance “ nole 
me tangere !” The fine bottoms on the Rappa- 
hannock are generally overspread with this plant, 
and I am very much astonished, that the enlight- 
ened proprietors of those lands, who have paid so 
much attention to agriculture generally, should 
never have instituted inquiries as to the means of 
its extermination. Ina publication of general Arm. 
strong’s which appeared about twelve months 
since, in the National Intelligencer, the applica- 
tion of salt is recommended. This I have tried 
without success. The object of this paper is to 
request information of some of your many sub- 
scribers, as to the way (if any be known) of get- 
ting clear of this pest. If it be said “ dig them 
up with the hoe,” I answer at once, it cannot be 
done ; it certainly is impracticable to dig up 
Thistles as closely set over a surface of fifty or 
a hundred acres, as wheat is commonly sowed. 
and in many instances, more so. And worse 
than all; even this operation, troublesome as it 
undoubtedly is, would have to be repeated many 
years in succession, without any proof more con 
elusive than a conjectural inference of the final 





on our sea-board. The general character of the 
soil is a light sandy loam ; much of it is of a reddish 
or chocolate colour, some clayey and stiff; and that 
near the base of the hills is gray, mixed with white 
sand and gravel, near the banks of the river, and its 
creeks, there is to be found the greatest abundance 
of rich shell marl; which on actual experiment, 
has been proved to possess as strong fertilizing quali- 
ties as any manure whatever. 

About midway down this valley, near Port Royal, 
is the residence of Colonel Taylor the Virginia /ra- 
tor, whose farm is distinguished by the verdure of its 
fields ; the abundance of its crops, and the cedar 
hedges, which for several miles in length, over a 
level surface, present a beautiful round top, ever- 
green ridge, absolutely impassible by hogs or any 
other kind of stock. 

With regard to the Blue Thistle, one of the family 
of the “ oli me tangere weeds,” which Mr. Buck- 
ner seems so anxious to have every where eradica- 
ted, we understand from one among the most skilful 
and successful farmers of the valley of Rappahan- 


Now be it known to all the world, as well as 
to “ thee” and “thy” Harford County correspon- 
dent, that I wish it to be clearly understood, that 
in my opinion, the natural disposition of Corn is 
to grow with its leaves towards east and west, 
and that when it is planted in a manner to enable 
it to take this position (or attitude if you please) 
it will thrive better than when growing in any 
less natural manner, in consequence of its abili- 
cy to throw out its leaves and to receive the rains 
ind dews. I also wish it understood that to ena- 
ble Corn to grow with its leaves east and west, it 
should be planted in rows north and south, or as 
nearly so as may be. I have never contended that 
corn planted in Ail/s with perhaps half a dozen 
stalks in each hill, would «niformly grow in this 
manner, but to the contrary, have agreed, that 
every plant accommodates itself, in a degree, to 
the particular circumstances under which it is 





nock, that it is by no means so pernicious as has been 
supposed by some. Even Mr. Buckner admits, that 
it does no harm to corn, and that it would not only| 
be innoxious, but serviceable, if it could, like clover, 
be removedat pleasure. It has been observed of some, 
fields in the plains of the Rappahannock, which had, 
been covered during one or two summers from the 
intense rays of the sun by this Thistle, and then bro- 
ken up, according tothe medern system of very dee 

ploughing, that the land had been much improved, 
as much perhaps, as if it had been sprinkled with 
gypsum, and covered with clover. atever of an 
opening or fertilizing operation which really belongs 
or has been attributed to the strong tap root of clo- 
ver, must in like manner, be allowed to the similar 
root of this Thistle ; and then, the Thistle, as is ad- 
mitted, without drawing so much of the powers of 
vegetation from the soil, affords as good a covering 
from the fervid heat of the sun, and as much fertiliz- 
ing vegetable matter, when well turned under by a 
strong deep cutting plough, as the best clover.— 
Many of the farmers of the Rappahannock who plough 
deep, have found that the Blue Thistle can be sub- 
dued or eradicated at pleasure, and therefore, they 
esteem it a beneficial, rather than a noxious weed.—} 
But perhaps their success in removing it may be, in 
a great degree, owing to the loose nature of their 
soil, and the ease with which any plant can be torn 
fromit ; and the stiff, clayey lands of Fauquier and 
other parts of the country may present difficulties, 
and give a tenacious hold to the Blue Thistle with 
which the farmers of the Rappahannock are wholly 
unacquainted.—This subject strikes us as well wor- 
thy attention and further inquiry, on account of the 
important facts it is likely to develope, as to the 
manner in which covering, tap rooted plants have 
a tendency to protect all sorts, and to restore those 
which have been much exhausted.—The dry, sandy 
plains of the Rappahannock have not been found to 
be very friendly toclover, or indeed to any kind of 
grass ; but in the most sterile portions of such soil the 
Blue Thistle is known to have a very refreshing and 
invigorating effect. Edit. Am. Far. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





result. Like the rest of the Thistle species, they 
bear a great quantity of seed, which are wafted 
on wings of down to immense distances. 
RICHARD B. BUCKNER. 
Vint-dlill. Fauquier County, Virg. Sept. 3rd. 1820. 





Note—The valley, or bottoms, as Mr. Buckner|made me scratch to some purpose, but I had no 


calls it, of the Rappahannock, through which the 
river of that name winds its way in a south-east 
direction from Fredericksburgh to the Chesapeake, 


a distance of seventy or eighty miles, and which is) 


on an average about six miles wide, taken all in all, fully confirm me in my “ attitude,” it went very 
is one of the most beautiful and productive vallies far towards it. 


Dear Str,—The first thing I do generally, 
when I get into a difficulty is toscratch my head, 
and the next is to put on my considering cap,— 
you may well suppose the remarks in your last 
paper about my corn theory, to which you tack- 
ed a note like the tail toa Kite to keep it steady, 





sooner got on my cap, than it appeared to me as 


plain as day, that if what you and your corres- 
pondent had said respecting my theory, did not 


placed, whatever may be its natural disposition ; 
thus for example, although they never “ ran” in 
his cabbage patch, and although their natural in- 
clination is to creefi, yet would they if placed in 
a room where the light comes only from above, 
be found soon to show a disposition to mount to- 
wards the ceiling, while his cabbage plants, 
whose disposition when left to nature, is to stand 
straight, could not be kept so while in the house, 
and “ standing in the window” without “ turning 
them round daily in consequence of the propen- 
sity of vegetables to lean towards the light,’’ 
each of them would say, if vegetables could 
speak, “ let me see the face of the sun, the foun- 
tain of my life.” 

This “turning daily,” is mentioned by your 
correspondent to overthrow my theory, that turn- 
ing a plant frequently will cause it to perish, and 
while he asserts that it kept his wife’s cabbages 
straight, acknowledges that the “rough treat- 
ment” in moving killed the lavender “ in the 
same box ;” now all I can say on the subject is, 
that if it killed his wife’s lavender, it is not unlike- 
ly the same rough treatment would have killed 
my Aunty’s Dark Mud. 

But the fact of his wife’s early York not dying 
by turning in a warm room, with a fire in the 
winter, in every part of which the temperature 
was no doubt nearly equal, and where lights by 
night supplied the absence of the sun, is no rea- 
son they should not have perished turned as often 
in the open air, dependent only on that blessed 
luminary for light and heat, and although seven- 
ty plants were produced for setting out by these 
artificial means, it is no proof that more or better 
plants would not have been produced if the box 
had been left stationary ; out of his own mouthit 
is clearly proved, that vegetables have particular 
inclinations which if permitied they will indulge, 
and this granted I have no disposition to combat 
his theory of antifathies, because it has nothing 
to do with the subject under consideration. Ve- 
getables it seems are fond of light, and will grow 
in the manner best calculated to receive it; this, 
my dear sir, you clearly demonstrate by the ex- 
ample of the two sapplins “ growing from the 
same stump or root,” throwing their branches 
off in opposite directions, and looking like a 
“shlit tree ;? until you allow one or the other 
more room to “ frasture’”’ as also the differ- 
ence between the growth of a tree against 





a Dark Brick,’ or I presume, a “ Dark 
Mud” wall, and one growing against the 
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jack of a light open summer house.”—Now sir, 
grant me the fact, that trees as well as cab- 
bages and squash vines have their inclinations, 
and I shall not combat your theory of trees go- 
ing to “ pasture,” or contest the point whether 
they like best the frome or the dack of a summer 
house, and for the same reason that I yield to 
your correspondent, they have nothing to do 
with the growing of corn. Some people think 
that if they prove their adversary wrong, it is 
an evidence of their being right; but as this 
opinion is far from being correct, I shall confine 
myself solely to what concerns myself, and en- 
deavour to prove that my opinions are right, 
without any regard to the correctness or incor- 
rectness of the “ attitudes’? of “ thee and thy” 
correspondent. 

Let it be ever borne in mind then, that I have 
spoken of Corn planted in rows north and 
south ; and let it also be borne in mind, that 
your correspondent has tested my theory by 
running to a corn “ patch’ of about 300 hills, 
standing adout fifty yards from the house, 
where he found testimony confirming, not in his 
ofiinion my “ attitude,” for there was about as 
many, at least, witnesses testifying against as 
for it, or, which I presume is the same thing, 


for as against it.—Not being able notwithsiand- 


ing all his “ fartiality” for me to establish my 
position here, he hastened to a corn “ fie/d,” 
(planted also it is presumed in Aié/s,) distant 
about 300 yards from the house—but it seems, 
that the field and fratch had “ conspfiired’’ to- 
gether, notwithstanding their distance from 
one another, (meeting occasionally at fasture 
no doubt, as I see no reason why Corn should 
not occasionally “run” to pasture as well as 
trees) to overthrow my ¢heory, as they grew 
east, west, north, south or otherwise, according 
to the “ attitude” of the germ. I shall not dis- 
pute with him the distance of the jed/d and the 
hatch from the house—and from one another, 
the fact of the consfiracy or the manner in 
which corn grows when planted in the Ai// for a 


weight and influence of the opinions of one 
whom all your readers must allow is better 
qualified to “ handle” the subject with his pen, 
than they are to “handle” their ploughs,—l 
do not make the same boast that Archimedes 
did of his /ever.—Grant me however, that corn 
grows and I ask no more—you cannot deny 
that it has roots, stalks and leaves, that its leaves 
grow only on two opposite sides, and that these 
sides are on its greatest diameter ;—we will 
now suppose a stalk of corn growing by itself-- 
what position would be most favourable for it 
to receive the full benefit of the sun? Certainly 
not with its leaves north and south-—because| 
the north leaves would be shaded both by the 
stock and by the south leaves—the stalk would 
also be shaded by the leaves on the south side, 
and its greatest diameter be placed in opposi- 
tion to the sup.—Then does it not appear na- 
tural that it should turn (for as you allow other 
plants have the power to do so, you cannot 


forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the 
fruit tree yielding fruit after its kind.—We 
know that things are so, but we know not for 
what wise purpose these laws were established. 
We know also, that plants having long project- 
ing leaves, like those of corn, present them in 
the position most favourable to receive mois- 
ture—but lest this fact may be doubted on my 
mere assertion, we will hear what Saint Pierre 
has to say upon the subject. “ This adapta- 
tion of the leaves of plants in elevated situa- 
tions for receiving the descending distillations 
of the rain, is varied without end—but the 
character of it is discernable in most, not only 
in their concave forms, but likewise in a little 
canal scooped out on the pedicle by which they 
are attached to their branches. It has some- 
thing of a resemblance to that which nature has 
traced on the upper lip of a man—to receive 
the humours which descend from the brain, it is 
particularly perceptible on the leaves of arti- 





deny it to a corn stalk) to receive the benefit of 
the sun; if then the leaves north and south is 
the most unfavouradle position for asingle stalk, 
you must allow it would be the most so for a 
whole field—for your correspondent has shown 
us that corn fields, and corn patches, and con- 
sequently corn stalks think and act alike, or 
otherways how could they “ conspire ?”—but 
sir, I do not mean to let this rest on mere hypo- 
thesis ; neither shall it rest on your admissions, 
the admissions of your correspondent, or my 
own experience, to settle the question, whether 
laws are established for the government of 
plants, whether they are influenced by particu- 
lar propensities or not, and if they are, whe- 








ther corn is an exception.—I mean to prove 
from unquestionable authority, that they are 
thus influenced, and hope at least to show, that 
corn is under the government of the same laws 
that influence other plants. 

It is shown by the Scriptures, that “ the 
rush cannot grow up without mire, nor the flag 
without water ;” that “a tree planted by the 


reason similar to that which caused me to de-jriver will bring forth its fruit in season,” that 
cline a contention on the other points, viz: a good tree bringeth forth good fruit,” and 
that adl this has naught to do with corn filanted|that “ the tree is known by its fruit.”—I could 
in rows north and south.—Grant me that cornjshow that nature’s laws govern every thing, that 
will grow at all, and grant what you have saidjthe ways of the Almighty are mysterious, and 
with respect to the propensities of trees andjbeyond the ken of mortal man; we are told to 
other plants—and I hope to convince both youj sow our seed in the morning and in the even- 
and your correspondent, that corn so far fromjing to withhold not the hand, for we know not 
being an exception to those laws which govern|whether shall be right either this or that, or 
the vegetable kingdom is under the particularjwhether they shall both be alike good;’ but 
influence of them ; we know that the sun flow-|thus much is given us to know, that “ the light 
er turns to the sun and it occasions no surprise :jis sweet, and a pleasant thing, it is to behold) 
we know that trees of every description turnjthe light of the suz.’’—-Ecclesiastics, 12 chap. 
their leaves and throw their hmbs towards the|6 and 7 verses. 





chokes, which being of the nature of thistles, 
agree with dry and sandy situations, these have 
besides collateral awnings to prevent the loss 
of any of the water that falls from Heaven— 
Plants which grow in places very hot and very 
parched, sometimes have their stems or their 
leaves transformed entirely into a canal.”—- 
Again, “ this aqueduct is traced on the pedicle 
of the smallest leaves of mountain plants, by 
means of it, nature has rendered the forms 
themselves of aquatic plants, susceptible of ve- 
getation in the most parched situations.”—TI 
could quote many other authorities in support 
of this fact, but I presume it will hardly be 
thought necessary, it will undoubtedly be ad- 
mitted, that limbs and leaves, were given to 
plants for use as well as ornament, and that a 
plant having the free use of its limbs and leaves 
or as some and among others Sir Humphry 
Davy calls them, “ Lungs,” (a term you and 
your correspondent will not deny them, consi- 
dering their fasturing and running powers,) 
would be more likely to prosper than one more 
cramped in its position. 
down to the latest, and if not the best, the most 
practical authority we know of—Dr. Samuel H. 
Black, submitted last year to the Agricultural 
Society of Delaware, an essay on agriculture, 
and confined chiefly to the best mode of raising 
corn and potatoes, for which he was voted by 
said society a piece of flate with suitable in- 
scriptions commemorative of the estimation in 
which his communication was held—In page 
65, he charges you particularly, to remember to 
place the rows north and south, to receive the 
full influence of the sun and southerly winds,— 
Now here is a fact asserted, by a first rate agri- 


We will now come 








sun, and this occasions no surprise; we know) If then the rush cannot grow up without mire, 
also, that the north part of the bark is thickinor the flag without water, if the tree planted! 
and the south side thin, this occasions no sur-jby the river is sure to bring forth fruit in sea- 
prise; we know that caddages cannot be keptison, if a good tree brings forth good fruit, if the! 
Straight in a window without “frequent turn-jtree is known by its fruit, if we know not whe-| 
ing,” that vines will creep or “run” to thelther it shall be right to sow our seed in the} 
light—that when shaded will “ dwindle andjmorning or in the evening, and it is only given| 
die,” and all this occasions no surprise—but/to us to know that the /ight of the sun is sweet— 
When it is asserted that corn grows in the man-|shall presumptuous man presume to say that 
heremost conformable to the laws which governjcorn planted in a manner to be deprived of the 
all other plants, the fact is not only stoutly deni-|benefit of its rays, will be likely to prosper as 
ed by your correspondent, but every argumentjwell as that which enjoys the /u// effect of its 
that can be hit on, is used to disprove it, andjinfluence ? The immutable laws of nature were 
in addition, they are countenanced by thelestablished when God said—let the earth bring 





culturist, and admitted by a society of practical 
men, that corn thrives best planted in rows 
north and suuth,—whether the reason assigned 
by the Dr. is correct or not, others can deter- 
mine as well as myseilf—it would appear to me 
however, that its prosperity must depend on 
some other cause besides those assigned by the 
Doctor—and this can be no other, than the 
ability it has of assuming that position most na- 
tural to it; for whatever benefit this arrange. 
ment may enable it to receive from southerly 
winds, it does not appear to be the most favour- 
able for the reception of aii the benefits of the 
light and heat of the sun. It has been asserted 
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by St. Pierre, that the use of the leaves of 
plants like corn is to convey moisture to the 
roots ;” it cannot but be admitted then, that te 
have the proper use of the leaves, when planted 
north and south, they must grow east and west— 
familiar facts prove to us that plants are under 
the influence of light and heat—the Scriptures 
tell us that laws are established for their go- 
vernment—you and your correspondent both 
acknowledge the fact, and none surely can be 
bold enough to assert that corn is an excep- 
tion of the modus operandi, 1 know nothing, 
whether like the camelion and your trees, it 


{search to some hundreds of grains, and found 


them in all, without exception, I must be ex- 
cused for wanting faith in his opinion. Nay 
more, had he examined ten thousand grains, 
and discovered that all were impregnated, some 
other proof, than any man’s ipse dixit, I should 
think would be required, to show that thes 
maggots were not Weevil, instead of Hessian- 
fly ;—the first, as every body knows, being bred 
in the grain, whilst the last, I believe, have 
never been found there, until Mr. “ Simple’s” 
researches ferretted them out. 

I differ materially from Mr. “ Simple” on 





pastures” on air, or whether like your corres- 


pondent’s squash, it grows best ina “ nice, rich 


= 
that probably the effect took place during a 
north east wind. At harvest the ears near the 
bush stood erect, handling soft, and chaffy ; the 
grains slender, shrivelled, and light. As the dis- 
tance from the bush increased, the effect was less 
discernable, until it vanished imperceptibly. The 
rest of the piece was a tolerable crop, and the 
straw clean, except on the part that was lodged : 
where the straw nearly resembled that round the 
Berberry ; but the grain on that part though lodg- 
ed, was much heavier than on this where the crop 
stooderect.” To ascertain the comparative weight 
cf the sound grain, and that which was smutted, 
Mr. Marshall states that it took twenty four of 





another froint, He says;— How the deposite 
of a single egg on a stalk of wheat is the means 


the latter to balance ten of the former ; but upon 


hill,’ I do not pretend to say; all I know isof impregnating every grain which that stalkjactual trial he found that the vegetative virtue ot 


that when allowed to grow in its own way, witty 


a free use of the powers which nature has given 
it, it will thrive best, as may be further proved 


may produce, is not my province to show.”—— 
Now with submission to his better judgment I 
humbly conceive this is the very thing which 


by comparing my corn field with those of myjhe is bound to show ;—seeing that he has ad- 


plicity once disputed with me whether a cow 
had ears, and insisted that the horns occupied 
the very spot where cars should grow—the only 
means we had of deciding the dispute was to 
examine the cow. 
rule with respect to my corn field, and the re- 
sult is as follows—on counting 100 stalks in a 
row, it was found, that 73 stood east and west— 
9 north east, and south west—12 south east, and 
north west, and only 6 north and south.—Being 
as fond of my bantlings as my neighbours, may I 
ask you to give this one a ride, keeping it if you 
please, out of the mud, particularly Dark Mud. 
Your friend and well wisher. 
JEREMIAH SIMPLE. 
chance 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

Septemper ist. 1820. 
Dear Siry—In your 20th number, you have 
published two communications, upon-which I 


will take the liberty to offer a few remarks.— 


The first is from “ Jeremiah Simple,” and the 
secend from “ A Farmer” of Cecil County— 
If novelty be merit, Mr. “ Simple” is unques- 
tionably entitled to a great deal, for having 


struck out on the subject of the Hessian Fly, 
an opinion not less new, than surprising.— 


That very intense frosts do not kill the breed 
of Hessian-flies in Virginia,—whatever they 
may do with the Maryland breed, which I have 
never understood was different from ours | 
could prove by fifty or a hundred respectable 
witnesses, were it necessary. 
prove by full as many persons, that in many 
instances of late years, the wheat last sowed,— 
that is, after hard frosts, has been more injur- 
ed by the fly in the tide water country of Vir- 
ginia, than that which was first put into the 
ground :—Still, late sowing is admitted to be 
the general practice. Ifit were true that every 


grain of wheat contained the maggot of the 


Hessian-fly, there must be some period when 


these maggots would hatch, and come out of 


their prison-house ; when as each plant would 
have at least one formidable enemy, one would 
imagine from any ordinary principles of calcula- 
tion, that all wheat makers would soon get en- 
tirely out of seed. But without meaning to 
deny, that Mr. “ Simple’? may have found mag- 


gots in some grains which he has examined, yet 


I have pursued the same) 


neighbour’s f/unted differently.—My aunt Sim-|vanced an opinion not only contrary to all ex- 


‘perience of cause and effect, but altogether in- 


credible in itself. His illustration from the 
Garden Pea, is a very unfortunate one ; for it 
is a fact well known to hundreds of gardeners, 
that the fly which lays the egg from which the 
pea-bug comes, perforates the pod whilst green, 
exactly opposite to each pea, and therein de- 
posits its egg. These perforations are often so 
plain to the naked eye, in the form of small 
round specks of a different colour from the rest 
of the pods, that it is a wonder a man of Mr. 
“ Simple’s” industry and microscopic vision has 
never discerned them. 

I have offered these remarks in opposition to 
Mr. “ Simple’s” opinions, not I assure you sir 
from any ili will to Aim, for he seems to be a 
jocose, good humoured fellow, and moreover a 
great friend to’ you, for which I like him the 
better; but because I think him decidedly 
wrong; and am promted, like him, to contri- 
bute my mite towards the detection of error in 
‘a matter deemed important to agriculturists. 

In regard to another disaster to which wheat 
is liable-—I mean the Rust, I perceive that 
your other correspondent, “ A Farmer” from 
Cecil County, has expressed his belief, that 
the Berberry Bush communicates it. He per- 
haps, as well as many of your other friends may 
be gratified with the following extracts on this 
subject from Marshall’s Rural Economy of Nor- 
folk,’ which appears to me quite conclusive on 
this subject. To endeavour to ascertain the 


I could alsoltruth of this opinion, I had a small bush of the 


Berberry plant set in February or March 1782, 
in the middle of a large piece of wheat. I ne- 
glected to make any observations upon it, until 
a little before harvest ; when a neighbour (Mr, 
John Barker from South Reps) came to tell me 


the smutted grain was not wholly destroyed.— 
He mentions several other instances where it 
was ascertained beyond a doubt, that the Berber- 
ry Bush communicated the rust. This disease 
has been long known to be a species of fungus 
propagated by exceedingly smail seed, of whici 
the Berberry Bushes always produce more or 
less. Would it not be worth inquiry whether 
they may not be other bushes and plants which 
preduce it? Thick sowing, and steeping the 
seed in strong brine, are believed by many good 
farmers to be effectual precautions againste this 
disease. A CORRESPONDENT. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

I have a Nectarine tree the only one on the 
farm, I know of no other in this neighbourhood. 
This tree blossoms and bears fruit, until] more 
than half grown, when about the Ist of July the 
fruit becomes gummy, rots, or drops off. 

Perhaps some of your subscribers have expe- 
rience in cultivating this species of fruit tree. 
and can give a remedy. It is a delicious frui: 
when brought to perfection. Respectively, &c. 

A. Mc. J. 


WES PAWMORIR. 
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Present Prices of Country Produce in this Market. 

Actual sales—Wux4t, 76 to 78 cts. ——Coarn, 42 cts 
—Rrr, 40 to 42 cts—Oars, 20 to 25 cts—Hay, per ton, 
$14 to $15—Straw, $9 to $11—Hernrves, No. 1, $2 
75 to $3—Do. No. 2, $2 124 to $2 50—Suap, No. |, 
$6 to $6 50—Do. No. 2, $5 to $5 50—Ponx, prime 
percwt.$14 to $14 50—Bzszr, from $11 to $12 50— 
Fiovr, from the wagons, $4 50—Wausxey from do. 
34 cts—Burren, pr. lb. 20 to 25 cts.—-Eaes, per dozen, 
12 to 15 cts—Verat, per Ib, 6 to 8 cts.---Lamp, per 
quarter, 374 to 50 cts—Bzzr, prime pieces, 8 to 10 cts. 
—Hams, 14 cts—Mrppuiines, 10 cts—Live Carrie, $6 
—Cuickens, per doz. $2 to $2 50—Porarers, 374 to 
50 cts—T an, $2 25 scarce--Turnrentine, soft, $2 25— 














of the effect it had produced. ‘The wheat was 
then changing, and the rest of the piece (about 
20 acres) had acquired a considerable degree of 
whiteness (white wheat ;) while about the Ber- 
berry Bush there appeared a long, but some 
what oval-shaped stripe, of a dark, livid colour, 


Seintrs, do. 35 cts—Piren, $2 25—Bacon, hog round, 
7to8 cts—Lanp, 11 to 12 cts.---Pomx, prime 12 to 
14 cts.—Briack-Err Peas, 65 to 70 cts.—Suinewegs, best, 
Deep Creek, $8 50—Do. Small, $4 75 to $5,—Fioor- 
inc Puayk, 5-4, $26—London Warre Leap, $4 25- 

American do. $3 75—Boiled O11, $1 374—Ferartaers, 
50 to 624 cts.—Cerrauy, Upland, 20 to 21 cents. No 
sales of Virginia, or Maryland Tosacco the presen’ 





the sensible effect reached about twelve yards ; 
but on the other, not more than two yards; 





obvigus to a person riding on the road, at ajo it we know of 

considerable distance. ‘The part affected, re- . : 

sembled the tail of a Comet, the bush itself - 
representing the nucleus; on one side of which BALTIMORE, 
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until he assures us that he has extended thisthe tail pointing towards the south west: so 


BY JOHN S. SKINNER, EDITOR. 








